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One morning while Dr. Chalmers was with 
us, and was speaking with great liberality of 


certaia Christians who differed from him in 
sentiment, Dr. R. H. joined our party: an 
amiable and pious man, about my own age, oace 
well known aod Mved by some members of our 
family. Unhappily he has fallen into a religi- 
ous system of the most rigid exclusiveness. So 
strangely is his spiritual vision perverted, that 
while he condemns all denomivatious of Chris- 
tians as fatally erring, he appears to presume 
that the true Universal Church of Christ con- 
sists of himself and a few other individuals, who, 
while they reject the Sabbath, occasionally meet 
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at present that this foundation has a breadth 
proportioned to its stability. Christianity is a 
law of liberty. It may be said to teem with the 
riches of a divine /iberality. “God giveth to 
all men liberal/y, and upbraideth not.” I am 
disposed to think that the breadth of every sys- 
tem of religion which has Christ for its basis, is 
one of the best tests by which we may try its 
genuinenessand its truth. I afterwards told Chal- 
mers what had passed between Dr R. H. and 
myself. He put on a countenance of great good 
humor. “ It reminds me,” said he, ‘of an el- 
derly gentleman of whom I once knew some- 
thing, who was fully persuaded that true 
Christianity was exclusively to be found in bim- 
self aud his old wife. Whet the lady died, the 
universal Church was restricted to his own per- 
son.” 

One of the most liberal Christians [ ever met 
with is Dr. Henry Batburst, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, with whom I have enjoyed rather an in- 
timate, and certainly an affectionate, friendship 
for more than twenty years. I am glad to have 
had the opportunity, since my lot has been cast 
in Edinburgh, to correct some unfounded no- 
tions respecting his opinions and religious char- 
acter. It is not lightly that [ apply to him the 
character of Christian, because [ look upon himas 


together in this place for devotioaal purposes. |a man thoroughly convinced of the divine origin 
After Chalmers was gone, he began to unfold | of Christianity and of the truth of the essential 


his views to me, which appeared to be simply 
these: that the Church of Christ is one—and 
that since he and his friends were the only per- 
sons who exactly conformed themselves to the 
model of the New Testament, they and they only 
were the one Church. I can hardly describe 
the odd feeling it gave me, just after L had 
been expatiating in the broad fields of Dr. C.’s 
heart and intellect, to be thus thrust into the 
narrowest of imaginable corners. The contrast 
was instructive, and enhanced my value for 
that mighty stream of divine love and charity 
which overleaps all the barriers of pride and 
prejudice. May IL ever be preserved from be- 
coming a latitudinarian in religion. But while 


I am deeply convinced that on no other foun-, 


dation can any man stand with safety but 
Jesus Christ, | never more clearly saw than I do 


doctrines, and as one who acts up to his own 
views of duty, with a degree of simplicity and 
integrity. I am prepared to allow that his 
practical religious standard is not so high as [ 
could wish it to be: that in some of his minor 
habits, beth of feeling and acting, there is too 
great a conformity to the world; that he does 
not always discrimigate the character of his as- 
sociates ; that he is more interested in polities 
than exactly becomes a minister of the gospel 
and and a bishop ; and lastly, that his amiability 
liberality at times so far exceed as insensibly 


j to overflow the exact line of a nice and scrutini- 


zing principle. I regretall these thingssincerely. 


Nevertheless, I apprehend that many who find 


eager fault with him for subscribing to the build- 
ing of some Popish Chapel, or for giving too 
gracious a reception to some Socinian address, 
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are immeasurably behind him in the breadth and 
beauty of the Christian character. The reports 
which I have sometimes heard of his not be- 
lieving in the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
are to wy knowledge unfounded; for we have 
often couversed on the subject, and he has as- 
sured me that he should consider it utterly uo- 
principled in any man who entertained Unita- 
rian views to continue to wear a mitre ia the 
Church of England. He was kind enough 
carefully to peruse my essays on Christianity, 
which include a long and labored defence of the 
Deity of our Lord, previously to their publica- 
tion; and I received the assurance of his ep- 
tire accordance of seutiment with me on both 
this and all the other essential points in religion 
to which the work relates. He again read the | 
book after its publication, and from no one of 

my friends had [ the pleasure of receiving more 
cordial expressions respecting it, of accurdance | 
and encouragement. The Bishop of Norwich is 
the survivor of thirty-six children by one father| 
and two mothers. When a young man, he act- 
ed in the capacity of private secretary to the| 
first Kar] Bathurst, the celebrated friend of Al- 
exander Pope. At his house he was accustomed 
to meet the most eminent characters among the 
turies of that period,—for example, David 
Hume ; and his store of anecdotes respecting | 
them is rich and varied. His memory is pe- 
culiarly retentive—so much so, that when a boy 
at Winchester school, he could repeat memori- 
ter the whole of Homer's Iliad in the original 
Greek. Even now, in his old age, his occa- 
sional and often large quotations from ‘Sophocles, 
Homer, Tacitus, Ciceru, &c., and even from such | 
authors as Frasmus and Grotius, not to meneen 
the best English Poets, are truly surprising. 
Que day I was astonished at his suddenly repeat- | 
ing to me long passages out of Calvin's Insti 
tutes! His mind is indeed richly stored with 
ancient and modern literature, and an hour of 
téte & téte conversation with him has often 
been to me an hour of intellectual luxury. 

His great qualities are integrity and charity. 
His views on the subject of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation are well known, and, from an in- 
timate knowledge of his mind on the subject, I 
am able to assert that they were founded, not on 
any party feeling, but on comprehensive views of 
justice and Christian liberality. He may possi- 
bly underrate the evils of Popery, yet no man 
io spirit and conduct is less‘a Papist than him- 
self. He has the very pith of Protestantism in 
him, because he would have the Bible distrib- 
uted amongst all men, and all men form their 
own judgment of its contents. He would lay 
no bonds on the conscience, and impose no re- 
strictions on the enquiries after truth of any 
man living. The honest boldness with which, 
for so many successive years, he broke the line 
of the Episcopal phalanx in declaring his seati- 
ments on this great national question, must al- 


ways entitle him to unfeigned respect ; 
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and 
truly he lived to be rewarded. It is very re- 
markable that, after so long a term of unsuccess- 
ful warfare, he should live to see many of his 
witred brethren rallying round the standard 
which he had so long upheld, and assisting him 
to complete the triu uph of those views to which 
he had nobly sacrifived all his own hopes of fur- 
ther advancement. There is no doubt that on 
the score of his talents, his character and his 
connexions, he might, by renouncing those 
views, have commanded the highest ecclesiastical 
prizes. But he happily preferred a moderate in- 
come and aclear couscience. This integrity of 
wind has also been manifested by the cordial 
and uncompromising manner in which he has 
‘always supported the Bible Society. His mind 
is far too wide to permit him to harbor those 


| nice and (as I think) sophistical distinctions 


by which some persons persuade themselves 
that they caunot in conscience join the univer- 
sal Church, in distributing the unmixed records 
|of inspiration to the whole family of man. The 
charity of the Bishop displays itself in a most 
remarkable absence of evil thoughts about any 
man, (see Ist Cor. xiii.),—in theallowance which 
he makes for the opinions of others—ino the tri- 
umph of his mind over all merely sectarian dis- 
tinctioos—in @ most willing expenditure of 
money to alleviate human woe—and in those 
daily acts of Christian courtesy and kindness 
which tenderly endear him to his family and 
friends, and constrain the love even of his op- 
posers. His countenanee presents a remarkable 
union of mildness and inteiligerce, and his 
manners are charming. He is, on the whole, 
the most complete gentleman with whom it has 
evet been my lot to associate. His old age is 
distinguished by a very rare measure of mental 
trauquillity—and the deplorable family aftlic- 
tions which have happened to him of late years 
have never appeared materially to break his 
calm. | have repeatedly fouod him sitting alone 
in his garden, engaged in quiet meditation. He 
is now in his 85th year; his bodily powers are 
evidently withering, but his mental faculties 
continue in great brightness. I called upon him 
shortly befure I left home, and adverting to his 
state of mental serenity, I said he reminded me 
of that exquisite description of a tranquil old 
age which Cicero gives us in his work De Sen- 
ectute. I ventured to add the expression of 
my hope that his quietness of miud was not 
merely philosophical. His answer is worthy of 
concluding the present brief tribute of un- 
feigned affection and gratituie. ‘ No, Joseph, 
1 am looking forward with peaceful expecta- 
tion to my last change. My tranquillity is founded 
on the merits of Jesus Christ.” May the Al- 
mighty in unbounded mercy be p'eased to grant 
that the sun of my honored aged frieud may set 
in peace and rise io glory ! 
(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIR OF ANTHONY BENEZET. 
(Continued from page 563.) 

Benezet was especially uctive in promoting 
the extinction of slavery among Friends. “ His 
ardent and pathetic addresses to his fellow- 
members were powerful and irresistible. He 
awakened the unconcerned, confirmed the wa- 
vering, and infused energy into the most zeal- 
ous, keeping all alive to a just sense of the mo- 
mentous evil of slavery.” ‘ Oa one occasion, 
during the Yearly Meeting of Friends in Phila- 
delphia, they were engaged in considering the 
question of slavery as regarded their owo mem- 
bers. There was a difference of sentiment as to 
the course which ought tv be pursued. For a 
moment it appeared doubtful which opinion 
would predominate. At this critical jancture 
Benezet left his seat, which was in an obscure 
part of the house, and presented himself weep- 
ing at an elevated door, in the presence of the 
whole congregation, whom he addressed in the 
words of the Psalmist—‘ Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God’ He said no 
more ; but under the solemn impression which 
succeeded this emphatic quotation, the proposed 
measure received the united sanction of the 
assembly.” In 1774, the Friends of Pennsyl- 
vania, as a body, bad emancipated all their 
slaves; every member who declined to make 
the sacrifice of profit to principle being excluded 
from membership. 

“ There cannot be a doubt that the termina- 
tion of slavery in seven of the thirteen original 
States of the American Union is mainly attribu- 
table to the influence of Friends. 
has been justly observed, “ had Sandiford and 
Lay, Benezet and Woolman, allowed their con- 
victions to be silenced by the prevailing public 
opinion, or even by the views of some of their 
brethren in religious profession, it is doubtful 


whether at this day a free State would be found | 


throughout the widely-extended limits of the 
great American Republic.’’* 

“Tt was Dr. Rush and James Pemberton who 
undertook, in conjunction with others, to form 
a union of those who were friendly to the slave's 
cause. arly in 1775 a little company, chiefly 
Quakers, met at the Sun tavern, in Second 
street, Philadelphia, and formed themselves 


* Perhaps our author bas not sufficiently con- 
sidered in this instance that the work is the Lord’s, 
and tha‘, although he be pleased to use human in- 
struments, the power is not theirs, but his. “I 
tell you,” said the Saviour, “ that, if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry 
our.” “ff say unto you,” said Juha the Baptist, 
“that God is able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham.” Wovolman, Benezet, and 
other faithtul friends to the oppressed, were instru 
ments ia the Divine Hand, and are to be honored, 
for the Master’s use has diguified them; bat the 
abolition of slavery has been marvellous in the eyes 
of this generation, auct was confessedly the Lord’s 
doing, making“ wicked men his sword.” 

Ep. Rev. 


« But,” it| 


into an association, under the unpretending title 
of “ The Society for the Relief of Free Ne- 
groes unlawfully held in bondage.” This So- 
ciety, confined to Pennsylvania, was the first 
ever furmed in America in which there was a 
union of persons of different religious denowi- 
nations in behalf of the African race, and An- 
thony Benezet was one of its most active and 
zealous colaborers.” 

Here was laid ove of the foundation stones 
of freedom for the slave. Abraham Lincola 
has, under Providence, set up the pillars of it. 
It remains fur the Anglo-Saxon people of this 
country to build the sheltering dome, by secur- 
ing the rightof suffrage to every intelligent son 
of African parentage in these United States. 

To prevent and suppress the evils of war and 
intemperance, he labored with indefatigable en- 
ergy, warning, persuading, and exhorting ; 
|printing essays and writing letters. On the 
| subject of war he wrote an energetic and 
touching letter to the great master ef the art 
jin his day, Frederic of Prussia. When the 
colonies were deliberating on the impositious 
of Great Britain, in 1774, he visited nearly all 
the delegates to Congress, won the attention 
and respect, although not the co-opera‘ion, of 

Patrick Henry, * and addressed Henry Laa- 


rens, the president of Congress, by letter. 
A number of negroes had been kidnapped, 


* Several autograph letters from Anthony Benezet 
to his friend Samuel Allinson, of Burlington, lie 
| before us. In one of these, Teath month 23d, 1774, 
A. B describes his pleadings with delegates to the 
Assembly respecting the importation of negroes. 
“ With Patrick Henry,” be says, “ | went further, and 
he gave some attention when I mentioned from 
| whence I apprehended we must look for deliverance, 
}even from God alone, by pursuing such methods as 
| would be most agreeable to the nature of the benefi- 
; cent Father of the family of mankind ; whose love and 
| regard to his children, even such who were influ- 
jenced by wrong disposition, remained unchange- 
able. That we could not conciliate the Divine re- 
gard but by acting agreeably to the D.vine attribute, 
which was Love, and which was to overcome by 
suffering. That whatever wounds might be given 
or received between us and the mother country, if 
ever that which was right prevailed, we should have 
mutually to mourn over. That as Christianity kaew 
of no enemies, we could not expect deliverance by 
the violent method proposed, wi hout departing from 
the true fuundation. To this, with seriousness, he 
replied that it was strange to him to find some of 
the Quakers manifesting a disposition so differeut 
from that I had described.” Ina previous letter to 
the same Friend, A. B. mentious his republication of 
Johan Wesley’s tract on the slave trade, with notes 
which be (A. B.) had appended, declaring his in- 
tention, “if possible, to put them in the hands of the 
members of every assembly on the continent, except 
South Carolina and Georgia.” 

A letter from Patrick Henry, published by Roberts 
Vaux, shows that this statesman was aw:keued, by 
A. Benezet, to a conviction that slavery is “ toally 
repugnant to the first impressions ot right and 
wrong,—repugnant to humanity—inronsistent with 
the Bible—destructive tu liverty.” Eo. Review. 
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and were brought through Philadelphia from 
New Jersey on their way to a Southern State. 
Through the agency of Benezet, their progress 
was arrested, and their freedom finally secured 
by his perseverance. Another instance of this 
trait is given in his activity during the memo- 
rable session of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
in 1780, when the law was enacted for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in this State. He 
had private interviews with every member of 
the government, no doubt contributing essen- 
tially to the passage of that measure. 


Among his minor occupations may be men- 
tioned his duties in the offices to which he had 
been elected as overseer of the public school, 
founded by charter from William Penn, and 
manager of the Pennsylvania hospital. 

Towards the Indians he felt and acted asa 
brother, pleading with military officers on their 
behalf, and watchiog over their interests. In 
1776 was formed the “ Friendly association for 
regaining and preserving peace with the In- 
dians by pacific measures.” In seven years it 
expended, in presents of clothing, &c., to the 
Indians, upwards of $15,000, “ voluntarily 
supplied by donations from its members.” Of 
this association “ Benezet was at all times an 
active and useful member, being several times 
elected one of its trustees. In that capacity he 


attended frequent conferences held with the.ln- 
dians in their owa country—cheerfully endur- 


ing the fatigue, privation, and exposure of tray- 
elling in a part of the province then almost a 
wilderness. He early saw and suggested the 
propriety of endeavoring to convey to the in- 
habitants of the forest a knowledge of agricul. 
ture and the domestic arts; and directed by 
his will that a part of his estate should be ap- 
plied to the education of Indian children.” 


«“ Among the numerous productions of Bene- 
zet’s fertile philanthropy was a plan to prevent 
an oppressive landlord from distraining for rent 
the stove of a poor tenant; a bill predicated 
upon his suggestion was introduced to the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth, and 
became a law.” 


The disgraceful practice of duelling did not 
escape his notice, but we have nothing left to 
show in what particular manner he attacked 
this relic of barbarism. 

In an interview with the Marquis Chattel- 
leux, near the end of that officer's services in 
America, during the revolutionary war, besides 
other topics of a benevolent nature introduced 
by Bevezet, was an inquiry respecting the 
method invented in Europe for restoring per- 
sons supposed to be drowned. The Marquis 
promised him a written account of the practice 
adopted by his countrymen, and a box of appa- 
ratus used in the seaports of France, both of 
whic he sent. They arrived about the time a 
s.ciety was formed in Philadelphia, for the re- 
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covery of suspended animation, and imparted 
much useful instruction. 

One of the most pleasing episodes in Bene- 
zet’s life was his connection with the gentle 
Acadians—Evangeline’s people. They came 
“from the shores of the Basin of Minas,” 
where, “ distant, secluded, still, the little village 
of Grand Pié lay in a frnitful valley,” into 
exile—*‘ exile without an end, and without an 
example in story.” 

“Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians land- 
ed; 

Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when wind 
from the northeast 

Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the banks 
of Newfoundlani. 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered, from 
city to city, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry southern 
savannas — 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the land where 
the Fatber of waters 

Seizes the hills in his bands, and drags them down 
to the ocean.” 

“In that delightful land which is washed by the 
Delaware's waters, 

Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the 
Apostle, 

Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city 
he founded. 

There all the air is balm, and the peach is the em- 
blem of beanty, 

And the streets still 1éecho the names of the trees of 
the forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose 
haunts they molested. 

There, from the troubled sea, the Acadians landed 
as exiles, 

Finding among the children of Penn a home and a 
country. 

There died old René Le Blanc ; and when he depart- 
ed, 

Saw at his tide only oue of all his hundred descend- 
ants. 

Something, at least, there was in the friendly streets 
of the city, 

Something that spoke to their hearts, and made them 
no longer as strangers ; 

And their exer was pleased with the Thee and Thou 
of the Quakers, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian country, 

Where all men were equal, and all were bro.bers 
aad sisters.” 


And the Thee and Thou of the Quakers 
came to their ears in the tougue of their tather- 
land, for Anthony Benezet was there to wel- 
come them after their sad voyage, and adopt 
the 500 pilgrims that landed not altogether 
“friendless and homeless’’ in the streets of 
Philadelphia. 

The city assigned them a home in some bar- 
racks, formerly occupied by soldiers; and ap- 
propriated a part of the public funds for their 
support. Benezet undertook to purchase and 
distribute everything they needed. Many were 
sick and feeble, owing to the crowded state of 
the ships in which they were tiansported, and 
their scanty fare; others were surrowing over 
severed ties, and all were dejected with the sad 
reverse from comfort and independence to pov- 
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erty and a strange land. Benezet tried every 
means in his power to alleviate their afflictions, 
watched beside the sick and the dying, per- 
formed the last offices of friendship for the de- 
parted, and consoled the mourners. Finding 
the lodgings provided by the city insufficient 
aud unhealthy, he solicited from his friend 
Samuel Emlen the use of a vacant lot belonging 
to him, which was readily granted. Upon this 
he erected a number of small houses, to which 
the Acalians were removed. The supply from 
the public treasury ceasing when they changed 
their abode, he was obliged to devise emplvy- 
ments by which they could obtain a living. 
Awong other occupations to which he directed 
their energies were the manufacture of wooden 
shoes and liusey cloth. To some of the oldest 
and most helpless he paid annuities out of his 
own moderate income. 

Among other proofs of his kindness to them, 
it is related that his wife having made an un- 
successful search for a pair of blankets that she 
had recently purchased for the use of the fami- 
ly, went into a room where he was writing, and 
«xpressed her surprise as to what had become 
of them. “QO, my dear,”’ he replied, “ I gave 
them, some evenings ayo, to one of the poor 
Acadians.” ‘For several years he devoted 


himself to the advancement of the interests of 
these people, who, by death and removal to 
different places, were ultimately reduced to a 


very small number. Such were his assiduity 
and care that a curious suspicion was excited iu 
the mind of one of the oldest men among them. 
This he communicated to a friend of Benezet’s, 
saying, ‘It is impossible that all this kindness 
can be disinterested. Mr. Benezet must cer- 
tainly intend to recompense himself in the end, 
by treacherously selling us.’” When his friend 
told Benezet, “he lifted up his hands aud 
laughed immoderately.” 

In personal appearance he was small, his 
countenance composed of strong and interesting 
features, and his face, although not handsome, 
beamed with benignant animation. His patri- 
archal mode of living was consistent with his 
profession. His house, on Chestout street, ove 
of the first brick dwellings erected in Philadel- 
phia, was the resort of some of the worthiest 
characters in the country, and his hospitable 
table was spread for their entertainment. Few 
foreigners of distinction who came to Philadel- 
phia left without visiting him. The sprightli- 
ness and equanimity of his disposition, and the 
innocent and unreserved affability of his man- 
ners, rendered his association with all classes 
acceptable and pleasing. In advancing his be- 
nevoient purposes he had frequent interviews 
with distinguished persons, and was uniformly 
heard with attention, and received many amiable 
proofs of regard. Soon after the arrival of 
Count de Luzeroe at Philadelphia, as ambassa- 
dor from the court of Louis XVI., Benezet, 
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anxious to interest his feelings regarding the 
slave trade, made him a visit, and that occasion 
laid the foundation of a cordial and mutual at- 
tachment. A most friendly intercourse was 
kept up between them as long as the Count re- 
mained in the United States; and when he was 
about to embirk for France, a day being as- 
signed for taking leave, Benezet thought it re- 
spectful to wait upon him. He found the min- 
ister surrounded by numerous guests, who 
were bestowing compliments and good wishes 
upon him. Benezet retired, unobserved, to one 
corner of the room, till some of the visitors had 
gone, and, when an opportunity occurred, pre- 
sented himself before the Count, and said— 
* Thou knowest I cannot use the compliments 
which the company have expressed; but I wish 
thee the favor of heaven, and a safe return to 
thy country.” Upon which the Count ex- 
claim d—* Oh, Mr. Benezst, you haveexceeded 
them all” —at the same moment embracing and 
kissing him. 
(To be continued.) 
snapped 


COLLECTED HINTS FOR FIRST-DAY TEACHERS. 


An interesting and agreeable way of spend- 
ing an hour on First day, is for the children 
to make “ Sabbath Clock; ;” and if the teacher 
would encourage their being brought to the 
school for her to see, it would add to the inter- 
est and enjoyment The idea of a Sabbath 
Clock is taken from a little book called “ Zai- 
da’s Nursery Note Book, by A. L. O. E.”—to 
whom it was suggested by “The Tongue of 
Time.” 

“On a sheet of foolscap paper is drawn a 
large circle to represent the face of a clock, and 
two little paper hands are fastened in the 
centre; but, instead of numbers, ¢exfs are 
written around, each consisting of exactly as 
many words as would represeut the strokes of 
the clock at that hour.” “ My children,” said 
Zaida, “are looking forward with impatience 
to next Sunday, when they are to finish a very 
splendid clock of cardboard, with red ink let- 
ters, and gilt paper hands, a gift for their aunt.” 

“‘T should have thought,” said Emily, “ that 
when one clock was made, all the interest of 
the occupation would be over—mere copying is 
so tiresome.” 

‘ But one clock is not copied from another. 
At my suggestion, the children vary the texts 
according to the circumstances of the person to 
whom their little present is to be given. For 
instance, you see that the first numbers on my 
clock are—Resorce—SIiNGING PRatses—Gop 
1s Love,—for, as one observed, ‘ Mamma’s clock 
must be all joyful!’ One that was made for a 
poor sufferer in whom my children were inter- 
ested was to be ‘a comforting clock.’ Its first 
numbers were Hope—Be patient—Be not 
AFRAID—and THY WILL BE DONE. My son 
made a clock for himself, which is hung up 
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close to his bed, but this was to be ‘a teaching 
clock... Watcuo—Br KIND—LOVE ONE AN- 
OTHER—were texts selected for that.” 

The scholars of a First day school might offer 
one text every week, to their teacher, not to the 
superintendent, until the clock is completed, 
when it might be exhibited and read aloud by 
him—one clock on each Sabbath, until the same- 
ness wearied. iN, 

et hse 


THE FOUR WORDS. 


“ Four little words did me more good when 
I was a boy, than almost anything else,” said a 
gentleman the other day. 

“T cannot reckon up all the good they have 
done me; they were the first words my mother 
taught me.” 

“Inde.d! What were the four little words ?” 
said I. 

Hie answered me by relating the following 
story : 

“My father grafted a pear-tree; it was a 
very choice graft, and he watched it with care. 
The second year it blossomed, and it bore but 
one pear. They were said to be a good kind 
of pear, and my father was quite anxious to see 
if they came up to the man’s promises. This 
single pear, was then, an object of some con- 
zern to my father. He wanted it to become 


fully ripe: the high wind, he hoped, would not 
blow off the pear; and he gave express direc 


tions to the children on no account to touch it. 
The graft was low, and easily reached by us. 
It grew finely. ‘I think that graft will meet 
my expectations,’ said my father many times to 
my mother. ‘I hope now there is some pros- 
pect of our having good pears.’ 

“Everybody who came into the garden he 
took to the graft, aod everybody said, ‘It will 
prove to be a most excellent pear.’ 

“<«Ts it not almost ripe? I long for a bite,’ 
I cried, as I fullowed father one day down the 
alley to the pear-tree, 

“* Wait patiently, my child, it will not be 
fully ripe for a week,’ said my father. 

“T thought I loved pears better than any- 
thing else; often I used to stop and look lov- 
ingly up to this. Oh, how good it looks, I 
used to think, smacking my lips, I wish it was 
all mine. 

“The early apples did not taste as good : the 
currants were not as relishing, and the damsons 
I thought nothing of in comparison to this pear. 
The longer [ stopped alone under this beautiful 
pear-tree, the greater my longing for it, until I 
was seized with the idea of getting it. ‘Oh, I 
wish [ had it,’ was the selfish thought which 
gradually got uppermost in my mind. 

“ One night, after we were in bed, my broth- 
ers fell asleep long before I did; I tossed about 
and could not get to sleep. It was a warm. 
still, summer night; there was no moon; no 
noise except the hum of numberless insects. 


REVIEW. 


My father and my mother were gone away. I 
put my head out of the window, and peeped 
into the garden. I snoffed pleasant smells. I 
traced the dark outlines of the trees. I glanced 
in the direction of the pear-tree. My mouth 
was parched; I was thirsty; I thought how 
good a juicy pear would taste. I was tempte’l. 

“A few moments found me creeping down 
the back stairs, with neither shoes, stockings, 
nor trowserson. The slightest creaking fright- 
ened me. I stopped on every stair to listen. 
Nancy was busy somewhere else, and John had 
gone to bed. At last I fairly felt my way to 
the garden door. It was fastened. It seewed 
to take me ages to unlock it, so fearful was [ 
of making a noise, and the bolt grated. I got 
it open, went out, and latched it after me. It 
was good to get out in the clear air. I ran 
down to the walk. The patting of my feet 
made no noise on the moistearth I stopped a 
moment and looked all around, then turned in 
the direction of the pear-tree. Presently I 
was beneath its branches. 

“* Father will think the wind has knocked it 
off ;’ but there was not a breath of air stirring. 
‘ Father will think somebody bas stolen it—some 
boys came in the night, and robbed the garden 
+ihe’ll never know.’ I trembled at the thought 
of what I was about todo. ‘Oh, it will taste 
so good! and father never will, never ean know 
it; he never would think I took it’ 

“T leaned against the trunk of the tree, and 
raised my hand to find it, and tosnatch it. On 
tiptoe, with my hand uplifted and my head 
turned upward, I beheld a star looking down 
upon me through the leaves. ‘Tuovu, Gop, 
SEEST ME!’ I could not help saying over and 
over again. (God seemed on every side. 
He was looking me through and through. 
L was afraid to look, and hid my face. It 
seemed as if father and mother and all the boys, 
and every body in town, would take me fora 
thief. It appeared as though all my conduct had 
been seen as by the light of day. It was some 
time before I dared to move, so vivid was the 
impression made upon my mind by the awful 
truth of those four words, ‘ Thou, God, seest 
me.’ I knew he saw me. 
me. 

“T hastened from the pear-tree; nothing on 
earth would have tempted me at that moment 
to touch the pear. With very different feel- 
ings did I creep back to bed again. I lay 
down beside Asa, feeling more like a condemned 
criminal than any thing else. No one in the 
house had seen me, but oh! it seemed as if 
everybody knew it, and I shou'd never dare to 
meet my father’s face again. It was a great 
while before I went to sleep. I heard my pa- 
rents come home, and involuntarily hid my 
face under the sheet. But I could not hide 
myself from a sense of God’s presence. His 
eye seemed everywhere, divining into the very 


I felt that he saw 
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depths of my heart. It started a train of in- 
fluences which, God be praised, 1 never got 
over. If I was ever tempted to any secret sin, 
‘Thou, God, seest me,’ stared me in the face, 
and [| stood back, restrained and awed.” 

The gentleman finished; his story interested 
me greatly. [ think it will interest many 
children. I hope it will do more than interest 
them—lI hope it will do them good. 

‘* Thou, God, seest me.” These four little 
words are from the Bible. Hagar uttered 
them. She fled in anger from her mistress, 
Sarah, and went into the wilderness. An angel 
met her by a fountain of water. The angel 
bade her return to her mistress, and told her 
some things in her life which she thought no- 
body knew but herself. ‘“ Thou, God, seest 
me,” she exclaimed. Then she knew it was 
the angel of God, for nobody but Him could look 
into the most secret things. 

Children, learn these four small words. Im- 
press them upon your hearts. Think of them 
when you lie down, when you get up, and 
when you go by the way ; when alone, or when 
with your con/panions, both at home or abroad, 
remember, ‘* Thou, God, seest me.’’— American 
Messenger. 


_ =r 
THE L'TERARY CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE. 

We have received from Kay & Brother, 19 
S. Sixth street, Philadelphia, a lecture with 


the above title, delivered before the Wilmington 
(Del.) Institute, by H. Bucher Swoope, a law- 


yer, and a lover of the higher law. It is a 
readable book, aud has beautiful passages. We 
can only afford space for a short extract. 
Ep. 

Herodotus, who is called the Father of His. 
tory, betrays on every page, by the high color- 
ing of his style, that he is nothiog but an in- 
ventor. Having composed his history for reci- 
tation at the Olympic Games, it was designed 
more for immediate effect than for the instruc- 
tion of posterity. The manner of Thucydides, 
the greatest of the Greek historians, though 
characterized by an impartial love of truth, is 
weighty, condensed, antithetical, and obscure. 
The style of Tacitus, unquestionably the first of 
the Latins, is not only faulty, but in many re- 
spects utterly unfit for historical composition. 
Macaulay has justly said of him, that he carries 
his love of effect far beyond the bounds of 
moderation. He tells a fine story finely, but 
cannot tell a plain story plainly. He stimulates 
until all stimulants lose their power. And 
when we turn to the best historians of later 
times, we find them amenable to even more se- 
rious charges. bey are seduced from érath 
by a desire to establish some favorite theory of 
the philosophy of history, and distort or exaz- 
gerate facts to suit their hypothesis. The com- 
plaint of De Montaigne, three centuries ago, 
may be made with equal propriety at the pres- 


ent day, that they undertake to choose things 
worthy to be known, and yet very often conceal 
that which would much better instruct us, 
omitting as incredible such things as they can- 
not understand, and others, perhaps, because 
they cann»t express them in highly-colcred lan- 
guage. It is only when we compare the history 
of the Bible with the eloquent fictions and 
graphic descriptions of Xenophon and Livy, of 
Sallust and Tacitus, of Quintus Curtius and 
Gibbon, of Robertson and Hume, of Macaulay 
and Bancroft, that we fully realize the genuine 
purity and sweetness of its style, which is 
adapted to all men, and to all time—a style 
pure, naked, and majestic, as was the first 
man, when, fresh from the plastic hand of the 
Infinite, he sprang from the green sward of 
Kden. 

But when we consider the events narrated, 
how immeasurably superior is this History. to 
any otber in the annals of Bibliography! In- 
terpreted by the light of Science, it transports 
us back to the period when all was deep dark- 
ness, to behold the mighty drama of Creation.* 
We stand with the Prophet-prince as the vision 
backward rolls over his soul, and witness each 
stupendous scene of the grand panorama as it 
passes before his mental eye. We see the spirit 
moving on the surface of the widely-troubled 
waters—a visible aurora surrounded with pitchy 
blackness—and hear the sublime truth enun- 
ciated, that “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth!’ Kons of ages con- 
densed into a single paragraph! Anon we 
hear the mighty fiat, “Let there be light!” 
and immediately the newly-born beams diffuse 


, themselves throughout the dense masses of vapor 


that still lower over the face of nature in em- 
bryo. Usnumbered days, sunless and g'oomy, 
roll away, for one is but the representative of 
millions, and we observe another mighty ad- 
vance in creation. We behold a blue transpar- 
ent atmosphere, the firmament stretched out 
over the earth, dividing the waters above from 
the waters below. Again the scene changes, 
and we look out upon the white surf-foam 
breaking against the winding shores of conti- 
nents and of islands. We see mighty forests of 
palms, and ferns, and club-mosses, now the 
vast carboniferous deposit; and hear, for the 
first time, the mystic language of the winds as 
they sigh through the branches of the trees. 
The evening of the third eon comes, and as the 
dawn of the fourth approaches, we behold the 
host of twinkling stars, glittering far away in 
the depths of the new-created firmament, bright 
and beautiful as the heavenly mansions, calm 
and placid as the eye of that Great Being who 
filled their urns with light. Anon the god of 
day—fit emblem of the Erernal—rises from his 


* The hypothesis of Hugh Miller, so beautifully 
elaborated in bis “ Testimony of the Rocks,” is here 
adopted. 
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couch of purple cloudlets, and gilds with bright- 
ness the deep green forests, quiet lakes, and 
dark rolling rivers. The lengthening shadows 
of evening come, and we behold the glories of 
the first sunset, when ‘ parting day dies like the 
dolphin, whom each pang imbues with a new 
color as it gasps away, the last still loveliest, 


We have only delayed the expression of an 
opinion on this subject from an unwillingness 
to open a discussion, which to us seems un- 
profitable, and tending to unsettle a good form, 
long established, well proved, and very rever- 
‘ent to Him whom we desire supremely to honor 


’till ’tis gone and all is gray.” And now the!and adore. But on receiving, with a kindly 


lesser light appears in silvery beauty, shedding 
her calm radiance over sea and land. Bat again 
the sun rises, and what a scene! Gigantic 
birds stalk over the earth, or scream discordant 
in the sunlit air. Mighty monsters of the deep 
heave their huge carcass over its surface, and 
the whole creation teems with life. The fowls 
of the air and the fish of the sea have been 
brought forth from the waters. The sun sinks 
again majestically to his rest, and when he 
next rises it is upon the sixth and last act of 
the mighty drama. Beasts of the field, cattle 
and creeping things wander over the face of 
earth, which, now a finished and a perfect home 
for Heaven’s darling child, 
“ takes her shining station as a star, 
High up the crowd of worlds!” 

As the eon advances, man—the responsible lord 
of Creation—formed in God’s own image—in- 
stinct with the breath of Deity—appears upot 
the scene, and the work forever rests! I have 
thought, while listening to the glorious sym- 
phonies of Haydo’s immortal Oratorio of Crea- 
tion, how faint a conception it could give us of 
the mighty original, when the great work pro- 
gressed to the sublime music of the spheres, 
und closed with the united diapason of the 
morning stars singing together, and the sons of 
God shouting for joy! 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 11, 1867. 


ATTITUDE IN Prayer.—Shortly before our 
official connection with the Review, an ar- 
ticle with this caption appeared. We agreed 
with the sentiments of the writer, but won- 
dered much that the question should be raised. 
Since then we have received several communi- 
cations from respected Friends, taking a differ- 
ent view, and objecting to the practice of rising 
upon the feet during prayer. One objection 
presented is based upon a supposed negative re- 
ply to the query—“ Where is it authorized or 
required in Seripture ?” The principal one ap- 
pears to be, the rustle and noise made in rising. 
(This would be a reason for a person engaged 
in public prayer to pause for a complete silence 
before uttering words: and such pause is con- 
sistent with the solemnity of the exercise.) 


| 


j welcome, the fourth number of our Western 
‘sister, the American Friend, we find an essay 
with the above heading, well written, but not 
to our minds conclusive ; and we take the oc- 
casion to make, in all kindness, a few remarks. 

In the meetings of Friends there is a careful 
| avoidance of needless forms. There is no sach 
thing as taking off the hat on entering, as a mat- 


| ter of religious etiquette, much less a superstitious 


respect to the house of worship, as though any 
holiness could be imparted to the building. Oa 
this point Friends have been jealous lest any 
should regard the house which is used to assem- 
ble in as the Temple or Church, when the true 
Church or Temple is the body of Christ,—he 
being the glorified Head, and his believers, the 
| members in particular.” “ The Church, which 
is his body,”—‘* Which Temple yr are.” 
During the silent devotion, the congregation 


sit with heads covered or uncovered, as comfort 
may dictate. But when any one is moved of 
the Divine Spirit to address the Throne of 
Grace, on behalf of the assembly, it has 
been the practice from the rise of the So- 
ciety, by standing with uncovered heads, to 
acknowledge their allegiance aud reverence 
to the Holy One thus addressed. Although 
a few enthusiasts in an early day resisted the 
uncovering of the head in prayer, George 
Fox, in his wise care to avoid ultraism, 
promptly rebuked and checked the delusion. 


We need scarcely remind any one that the 
object of rising in prayer is to evince the re- 
spect due, not to the speaker, but to the infinite 
Majesty of Him to whom prayer is addressed : 
—it isan acknowledgment that the conyrega- 
tion owns the glory due to his Holy Name. 


It is truly desirable that we should all seek and 
strive to progress in Christian attainment :— 
but, as we have said before, we.do not regard 
change as good in itself when applied to Chureh 
arrangements. We love stability in religious 
usages, and would not alter them without rea- 
sons more cogent than those which bave been 
urged for a change in this matter. 
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The question before us is not whether to 
originate, but whether to abolish a custom 
which has been observed by the successive gen- 
erations of Friends, including many devout 
and wise Christians. Nor can we find.that 
they experienced disadvantages when their as- 
asemblies were almost multitudinous. Nor 
have we any record that the propriety was ever 
questioned, of a practice which was prompted 
by and which satisfied the religious sense of 
worthy “children of the light,’ who, ‘as 
lively stones, were built up a spiritual house, an 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” 

Far be it from us to advocate anything that 
can be shown to be wrong, because good 
But we 
do not perceive any disadvantage resulting from 
the practice—any benefits that would result 
from a change. 


though fallible men have practised it. 


It is, we think, well that even 
those who cannot be ranked with living wor- 
shippers, should be aroused from the listless- 
ness with which they may have been pursuing 
their own thoughts, and, by rising from their 
seats to ‘ present their bodies,” 


warned souls in adoration. 


to present their 
There is a clear distinction proper to be made, 
even ii attitude, between 


“The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast,” 


and the joining of an entire assembly in a vocal 
prayer, which is offered on their behalf by a 
servant or handmaid, whose lips have been, 
for the service, touched as with a coal from the 
altar. Less than this would seem to be less 
than the respect due from the Church to its 
Head. 

In conclusion: were our own mind waver- 
ing on this subject, we should hesitate to depart 
from ‘the design and safe policy set forth in the 
prospectus of the Review, by throwing open to 
discussion matters of established discipline and 
religious practice. Within some Yearly Meet- 
ings, if not all, a person who (without having 
the excuse of physical disability,) retains his 
seat and hat in time of prayer is judged to be 
guilty of disorder, and, if incorrigible, is subject 
to the extreme results of discipline. 


er + 
It will interest many readers te hear that our 
dear friends Eli and Sibyl Jones, after a pleas- 


perhaps be! that these and all our meetings be held in the 


Queenstown. We havea letter from him, writ- 
ten Fourth month 20th, at the house of Ebene- 
zer Pike, where they met their former fellow- 
traveller Mary J. Leckey, and with our friend 
Jobn Henry Douglas, (in somewhat improved 
health,) and bis companion Robert Alsop, of 
London. A religious meeting was held on 
shipboard, on the 17th, at the request of our 
friends, attended by the officers, passengers, Xe., 
including “ Doctors of Diviuity,” Boston mer- 
chant-princes, and pleasure-seekers from many 
lands. The covering of the Divine presence 
was graciously granted, and the messages of 


salvation were gratefully received. Our Friends 
expect to proceed, via Waterford, to Dublin. 


+ ee 


New MeEetinGs.—It is interesting to us to re- 
cord (as in the cases of Chicago, Leavenworth, 
Green Creek and Onargo,) the establishment of 
new meetings of the Religious Society of 
Friends. 


that each congregation numbers in its member- 


It is comforting, because we trust 


ship such spiritual worshippers as the Father 
seeketh to worship him. We earnestly desire 
Divine Power, and that they may weightily and 
solemnly experience that, as in the days of 
George Fox, “tHe Seep ruicns.” We re- 
joice when Qaakerism spreads, because we be- 
lieve that it includes the vitality and spirituali- 
ty of “Tue New Testament or Our LorD 
AND Saviour, Jesus Curistr.” We rejoice, 
because Quakerism not only maintains the pre- 
cious doctrine of salvation by Christ, as held 
by all Orthodox churches, but because it incul- 
waiting for, and 


eking, 


cates pre-emirently a se 
dependence upon the guidance of His Holy 
Spirit, purchased by his blood, bequeathed to us 
by him, “not as the world gives:”’—a gift 
consequent upon his death, and unspeakably pre- 
cious, as being sufficient to guide into all Truth. 
Of a community who drink freely of the waters 
of life, reverently mindful of the Source from 
whence the fountain flows, it may well be said : 
‘‘ Happy is the people that is in such a case— 
yea, happy is the people whose God is the 
Lord.” 
of Chicago in the sense of responsibility under 


In the 
Name of our God let them set up His banner. 


We sympathize with our dear Friends 


which they have raised the standard. 


ant passage cf nine days and four hours, (in- We crave that these pioneers may be able rev- 
cluding the usual call at Halifax,) arrived at ' e1ently to say, “ All our springs are in Thee ;” 
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and that waiting at the fountain for the arising 
of life, and for the cleansing efficacy of the 
“one Baptism,” their yearnings after holiness 
may prompt the language, ‘‘ Not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head.” ‘Thus, with 
“hands washed in innocency,”’ they will be 
kept in their ways,and their countenances shall 
evince that they have been with Jesus. And 
thus may they be preserved in the simple faith 
and ways of our forefathers, loving the ancient 
landmarks, speakiog a pure language. Friends 
have .an important mission, and it would bea 
good service toChristendom (and to heathendom 
also) to hold up an uncompromising standard 
in this day, when ritualistic extravagances are 
driving serious people to doubt whether sacra- 
mental rites have authority or efficacy, now that 
He to whom they pointed has fulfilled the law 
of outward observances. 

With like feeling of Christian interest and 
love we anticipate the establishment, next 
mouth, of a new Yearly Meeting in Can-da. 
We commend the care which has been observed 
in taking this important step with the unity of 
the Yearly Meetiogs entitled to be consulted. 


We trust that the Divine Presence may own 


and guide their deliberations as a Church, and 
that the love of the brethren may so prevail 
that the individual members shall possess this 
token that they “have passed from death unto 
life.”’ 


——_—__--49—- 
Marrisp, on the 7th of Second month, 1867, at 


Friends’ Meeting, West Branch, lowa, AByek, son of 


| 
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tures in their families.” She was for hours engaged 
in prayer for her beloved husband and puarents. 
When tbe final hour was very near, her faith was 
not clouded by a doubt. “It is all through the 
mercies of the dear Redeemer,” she said; “and to 
him be all the praise.” All is perfect peace,” were 
her dast words, as her ransomed spirit passed into 
the rest prepared for the redeemed of the Lord of all 
generations. 

, on the 5th of Eleventh month, 1866, Tnro- 
pore MinTHorN, aged 49 years; a beloved and up- 
right member of West Branch Particular and Spring- 
dale Monthly Meetings, lowa, A tender parent and 
an affectionate husband, he bore his sufferings with 
Christian patience, and often spoke of the undying 
confidence be felt in the unutterable mercy of his 
Lord and Saviour. Although be had many tender 
ti-s to bind him to this earth, yet if it was the Lord’s 
will, he was resigned and ready to render up his 
stewardsbip. 

, on the 4th of Eighth month, 1866, at the 
residence of Dr. James Malsby, in Knigbtstown, Iod., 
Davin Kenpat, aged 51 years and 4 days; a mem- 
ber of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. His ill- 
ness was short, but severe; and when he came to 
realize that his dissolution was at hand, bis faith in 
the mercy of God triumphed, and he was enabled to 
look forward with hope and joy to the glorious fu- 
ture of bliss in store for those who love the Lord. 

, on the 3lst of Third month, 1867, at the 
| residence of his son J. W. Kirk, in Greensboro, Iad., 
Tuomas Kirk, aged 86 years; a member of Duck 


“ 


Creek Montbly Meeting, Ind., in which he bad been 
a faithful laborer for about 35 years. He was en- 
abled through faith to have a joyful anticipation of 
his approaching change. 
, in peace, on the 5th of Fifth month, 1866, 
| Susan G. Jouxson, wife of Wm. H. Johnson, aged 40 
; years, 3 months and 5 days; a member of Asbgrove 
Monthly Meeting, Ill. 
—, after a short illness, on the 19th of First 
}month, 1867, Mintam, wife of John Negus, in the 81st 
year of her age; a beloved member of Springdale 
Monthly Meeting, Cedar Co., lows. They bad sived 
together, one iu heart, nearly 61 years. She ex- 
|pressed her entire resignation to the Divine will, 
saying to her husband, “ My dear, how long we have 


Ww. D. and Eliza Branson, to Exiza C., daughter of lived together, bow much we have been blest, and 


Simuel and Sarsh Jepson; both members of Spring- | how thankful we should be! 


dale Monthly Meeting. 
~~ 


Diep, on the 27th of Second month, 1867, Anna U., 


Such was the even 
tenor of her life, that it might be said she was loved 
by all. She faithfully filled the station of motber to 
a large family, and was spared to see a number of 


wife of Joseph W. Jay, and daughter of Samuel and | @Taudebiliren and great grandchildren, and to wit- 
Harret Pritchard, in the 37th year of her age; a| "e88 that the Lord bad blest all ber own with tender 
member of Raysville Monthly Meeting. Early in ber! bearts. Several years previous she provided and 
illness, (which was of nearly two years’ duration.) prepared the grave clothes for herself and husband. 


believing that she would not recover, she remarked: | 
“Tf it is the Lord’s will, I should be glad to be re- 
Stored to health, that I might serve him more faith- 
fully than I have hitherto done; but if not, all is 
right, for my Saviour knows what is best for me.” 
A gradual preparation for the solemn change was 
day by day apparent, and she was mercifully ena. 
bled to leave all earthly interests, and to have her 
mind centred on heaven, and her citizenship to be 
there. In answer to her ferv: nt prayers, a foretaste 
of the promised glory was vouchsafed. “That 
which T have so long desired is about to be granted 
me,’’ sbe exclaimed, and broke forth in thanksgiving 
and praise, saying: “Tbe sting of death is with- 
drawn, and I am now ready to depart and be with 
the Lord!” She called on those around to join her 
in thanksgiving; exhorted visiters to prepare for a 
time like this; and to be fai'hful in attendance of 
mid-week meetings, and in the reading of the Scrip- 


hus as a shock of corn cometh in its season, she 
peacefully passed away. Her funeral was largely 
attended by Friends aud by Christians of other de- 
nominations. Impressive testimonies were delivered, 
closing with supplication, and tne meeting concluded 
under a sweet and solemn feeling of peace. 


—, on the Ist of Fonrtth month, 1867, Apert S. 
SMitH, in the 66th year of his age; a member of New 
York Monthly Meeting. A daily reader of the Holy 
Scriptures from bis youth, and a steady attender of 
meetings for Divine worship, he was concerned to 
cleave to that which is good, loving the brethren, 
and ministering to the necessities of saints, During 
several years of physical disability he endured his 
privations with unswerving patience, greeting bis 
friends with uniform cheerfulness and Jove, fre- 
quently saying that it was all in love that he was 
thus afflicted. His life was very suddenly terminated 
by apoplexy, The day previous he listened with 
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solemn appreciation to the 8th chapter of Hebrews, 
which was read at his request. We believe that he 
has realized the merciful promise contaiced in the 
12th Verse, 

Drep, on the 13'h of Twelfth month, 1866, Timotuy 
Reiuy, in the 71st year of his age; a member of 
Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Though diffident and 
unassuming, he was enabled to place entire depend- 
ence on his Lord, and departed in great peace. 

, On the 22d of Fourth month, 1867, Paene, 
wife of Joseph Bowman, in the 57th year of her age; 
a member of Springdale Monthly Meeting, lowa. 





, on the 22d of Ninth month, 1866, Ronerr 
Morais, son of Jesse and Sarah A. Morris, in hia 11th 
year; a member of Carthage Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

He was a very truthful, loving child. Shortly 
before be died he got up on bis father’s knees and 
expressed his love for each member of the family 
and some of bis acquaintances, saying that he loved 
every body. On being told the prospect that he 
could not get well, he quietly lay down, and in a 
few minutes he passed, we reverently trust, into the 
arms of a mercifal and loving Saviour 
, on the Lith of Third month, 1867, at the 
residence of Thomas Robinson, in Fredericksburg, 
C. W., Joun L. Eppy, in the 69th year of his age; a 
valued member and minister of Kingston Monthly 
Meeting. He was about twenty-five miles from home, 
and had attended an appointed meeting the previous 
evening, he having a minu‘e f r performing religious 
service in his own Quarterly Meeting. At the close 
of the meeting on the evening of the 10:h, he went 
to the house of the Friend above named, and retired 
to rest about 11 o’clock, in usual health. He soon 
fell into a quiet sleep, but soon after 2 o'clock he 
awoke the Friend, saying he was in much distress; 
upon which the family arose and did all they could 
for his relief, but their efforts were unavailing. He 
said to the Friend who was his companion, “My 
days are nearly numbered. Tell my dear wife, if I 
do not survive, I die in the triumph of faith and in 
the love of the gozpel.” About half an hour after, 
he quietly breathed his last, witbout a groan or a 
struggle. The travels and gospel labors of this dear 
Frieod, both in Europe and America, are well known 
to Friends on both continents. Our fathers are pass- 
ing away, and who will fill their places? 

, on the 17th of Fourth month, 1867, at his 
residence near Kingston, C. W., Joyataay I. Bower- 
MAN, in the 69th year of his age; a valuable member 
of Kingston Moathly Meeting. In the death of these 
two Friends, the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
have sustained a loss that will long be felt. 

, on the 17th of Third month, 1867, at West 
Branch, lowa, ANNA Mary, daughter of Tristram and 
Serah B. Coggeshall, aged 1 year; a member of 
Springdale Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 7th of Fourth month, 1867, at the 
residence of his uncle Job P. Ellsworth, in the Town- 
ship of Hallowell, C. W., Peter Haicut, in the 26tb 
year of his age; a member of West Lake Monthly 
Meeting. 

, at the residence of her son Nicholas D. La- 
zier, in the same Township, Merisan Lazirr, aged 
about 85 years; a member of West Lake Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, on the 19th of 21 month, 1867, Mary, widow 
of Benj. Mendenhall, aged nearly 73 years; a mem- 
ber of Richland Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

. on the 14th of Third month, 1867, Jas. Hoac, 
in the 77h year of his age; a member of Sandwich 
Monthly Meeting, N. H. This dear Friend, on re- 
turning from assembliog with the Church for the 
solemn duty of Divine Worship, spoke of feeling ill, 
and in less than thirty minutes he ceased to breathe. 


























The Publisher would respectfully call the attention 
of subscribers and others, elsewhere than in this 
city, to the advertising opportunities now offered by 
this paper. We have a large circulation in the West- 
ern States, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, &c., and also io 
New York and New England; and it is gradually ex- 


tending in the South. 
- + 31m 


WANTED, 
A Male Teacher, to fill the position as Principal of 
Friends’ Boarding School at New Garden, N. Caro- 
lina, the regular scholastic year beginning in Seventh 
month next. This situation is a pleasant one fora 
person occupying it temporarily, and offere many 
advantages to one desirous of a permanent position. 
All communications with reference to the school 
should be addréssed to JonaTHAN Harris, 
Westminster, N.C, 


— ~1r — 
PASSAGES FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Onargo, Iroquois Co., Ill—The Review is 
received regularly, and is a welcome visitor. 
There are settled in this neighborhood, thirteen 
families of Friends and three parts of families, 
in the aggregate eighty members. A Monthly 
Meeting, called Onargo Monthly Meeting, has 
been granted, at our request, by Wabash Quar- 
terly Meeting, Ind., and is to be opened Fifth 
meoth 4th, to be holden on the first Seventh- 
day in each month, in the town of Onargo. 
This is pleasantly situated on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, about eighty miles south of Chi- 
cago and eighty miles west of Logansport, Ind. 
A few Friends who settled here two years ago 
commenced meeting together for divine worship. 
From this the meeting has grown. 

Amo, Ind.—The editorial respecting the 
forged marriage notices was satisfactory to the 
parties. The culprit remains in the dark. If 
investigated, it will most probably be by the 
Grand Jury, who are sometimes very searching. 
For the encouragement of those who love the 
Redeemer, I will mention that our First-day 
schcols are largely attended. Young persons 
whose evenings heretofore were often spent in 
levity, are found in retirement io the evenings, 
searching the Bible. The in‘erest in First-day 
schools and in the Scriptures was never better 
maintained in this part of the Society of Friends. 

Chitago, Jii—The opening of a Monthly 
Meeting in this city took place Fourth menth 
7th, under the direction of a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose by White Water Quar- 
terly Meeting. It was a solemn, impressive oc- 
casion, and we were brought to feel more fully 
our responsibility in endeavoring to uphold the 
cause of our Master in this great commercial 
centre of the West. We doubt not that many 
will feel earnest desires for our prosperity, 
bearing us often in their hearts before the 
throne of Grace in heartfelt prayer. The ap 
pointment of overseers introduced the meeting 
into exercise with regard to the responsible 
duties of the office, which are not limited to 
bringing offenders to judgment. As guardians 
of the flock they should, with hearts full of 
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sympathy and love, endeavor so to guard the 
family and household of faith as to warn against 
all approaches of the enemy, seeking to preserve 
us well as correct the weaker members of the 


itself aright. 
pent, and stingeth like an adder.” 


father, the late Major B 


At the last it biteth like a ser- 


While I write this, I remember that my 
, who was alsoa 





body. Much pertinent counsel was extended | warm advocate of “ total abstinence,” told me 


that the spirit of our Master might be exempli-| about a dinner he once took with Judge 


fied in our lives. 
the Scripture fulfilled: “And if thou draw 
out thy soul to the hungry and satisfy the 
afflicted soul, then shall thy light rise in ob- 





Then we might hope to seeja man of uncommon ability, and at that time 
honored and esteemed. There was a decanter 
of wine on the table, and when Major B 





’ 





declined it, saying, “I am a believer in the 


scurity, and thy darkness be as the noonday.”|‘total abstinence’ rule,” the judge replied, 


Under a precious sense that the Lord is ever 
ready to bless the seeking souls of His people, 
and to verify his promises, “‘ Ask and ye shall 
receive,” “‘ Seek and ye shall fiad,” the meeting 
adjourned. 





Se : 
“TOUCH NOT, TASTE NOT.” 


The late Governor Briggs of Massachusetts 
was a well known and able advocate of “ total | 
abstinence from all intoxicating drinks.” He| 
told we that he was once accosted by a lady at 
a large and fashionable party, who said, as he 
declined a glass of wive, “ Really, Governor 
Briggs, I think you are a little fanatical on 
this subjeet. What possible harm can a glass 
of wine do, taken at parties and weddings, with 
one’s friends ?”’ 

Governor Briggs replied, “ If you will go by 
yourself in one corner here, and spend half an 
hour thinking over the families of your ac- 
quaintances and friends, and count the number 
of victims to intemperance in each family, aod 
can then come back to me and say you think 
me fanatical in trying to avoid so great a danger 
for myself, and doing all I can to keep others 
from an end so common and so dreadful, I will 
take wine with you if you wish me to do so, 
for | know you are a reasonable woman; but I 
feel very sure that you will come back agreeing 
with me that ‘touch not, taste not,’ is the only 
safe rule.” 

She replied, laughing, “ Of course I'll do it, 
or any thing el-e that you. request, but don't 
expect me to be converted ; for you radical re- 
formers always exaggerate dangers.”’ 

She went, and in half an hour returned pale, 
her eyes filled with tears, exclaiming, “ O Gov- 
ernor Briggs, how could you ask me to do such 
athing ata party? I am appalled; it is so 
dreadful to find that I do not know a family 
that does not number one victim, and some have 
had all their brightest and best fail by it— 
fathers, husbands, children; it is too dreadful 
to think of. I would not have believed it. 
You are quite right, and 1 will never ask you 
again to drink wine, nor ever call you fanatical 
for®not taking it.”’ 

Let avy one think over the victims of intem 
perance be has known, and he will be convinced 
that infinite wisdom wrote this warning, ‘ Look 


‘“‘ How can a man of your sense and moderation 
adopt such an extreme opinion? One glass of 
wine a day never hurt anybody yet, and never 
will;” and he drank his “one glass,” and so 
did each of bis three noble, promising sons 
who sat with him at table. My father’s years 
were not prolonged to threescore ; but long be- 
fore he died, Judge and: his three sons 
had gone down to that grave. over which our 
heavenly Father has written, “ No drunkard 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.”’— American 
Messenger. 





iio 

(From “Old World Scenes,”) 

RAMBLES IN LONDON. 
BY C. WILLIAMS. 


Let us take-a ramble through this exceeding 
great city, and glance at a few of its isolated 
wouders, acd vi-it its chief localities. We will 
suppose ourselves just landed at London Bridge 
Station, in the very heart of the town, and from 
this central point will walk through some of its 
principal streets, and survey the scenes that 
may meet our view. 

London Bridge Station is on the Surrey side 
of the Thames, near the river bank, and is the 
terminus of an extensive system of railways 
that checker the southern portion of the island, 
and converge hére as to one grand centre. Imme- 
diately on stepping out of the maguificent sta- 
tion building, we find ourselves in the rush 
and hurry of London life; thousands of people 
throng around, the press is fearful, the ceaseless 
din of commerce, and the clash and clatter of 
innumerable wheels over the stony pavements, 
at once initiate us into the eternal roar of Lon- 
don. We fall in with the principal current of 
passengers, and following the drift of this 
stream of human life,a short distance brings us 
to the entrance of London Bridge, the greatest 
thoroughfare, perhaps, on the face of the 
earth; here the stream becomes a foaming tor- 
rent, raging and roaring through this barrow 
defile. : 

Before entering on the bridge, we will elbow 
our way into a little nook, and survey the scene 
before us. We are standing on the banks of 
the classic Thames, whose turbid waters, 
agitated by the tide, flow alternately with a 
rapid current cither to or from the oceon, as the 


Put thou upon the wine when it is red, when it] tide is ebbing or flowing. To our right is an- 


giveth his color in the cup, when it movethichored the shipping of a world. 


Down the 
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stream for miles, an uninterrupted forest of up by authority, to serve asa general landmark. 
masts stretches away to Greenwich, the lofty | The ‘wall of St. Swithin’s church is now built 
battlements of the Tower of London rise from directly over it, a large stone being so dressed 
the opposite bank, and the long plain front of|as to cover it withy a neat canopy, and an open- 
the Custom House borders the water’s edge.|ing cut out in front, through which the vener- 
To our left the river is spanned with several | able relic is seen, worn down by the action of 
bridges, some of iron and some of stone, and|the weather, and the friction of innumerable 
dotted with hundreds of pleasure barges, while | hands, to a mere rounded knob without form or 
beyond the water, towers aloft in solemn gran-jelegance. There is nothing about it to attract 
deur the mighty dome of St. Paul's, amid ajnotice, save that it has been identified, for 
wilderness of steeples, and that gloomy mass of | ages, and incidentally chronicled in consecutive 
buildings that form the bulk of London. Close} annals, so that the world has never lust sight of 
at hand, a few rods from the end of the bridge, | its existence. Hence it is merely a certain fixed 
a beautiful ornamental Gothic tower rises from | point, to which the attention of successive ages 
the middle of the street, in which is a large|has been directed, an insignificant nucleus 
clock that marks the time with unerring preci-|around which the notice of men has incessantly 
sion, while just beyond it stand the lofty towers | centered, and as such, is invested with an inte- 
of the church of St. Saviour, and a labyrinth of | rest something more than visionary. 
streets diverges to all parts of the boroughs on On approaching the end of Cannon street, the 
the Surrey side of Thames. giant bulk of St. Paul’s looms up before us, and 
The noble bridge* spans the river with five | that wondrous Dome, crowning the mighty tem- 
broad elliptical arches, built entirely of granite. | ple, and encircled with a a double zone of Cor- 
Four trains of carriages and wagons are con-|inthian columns, swells upward in sublime gran- 
stantly passing, a slow aod a fast line each way,|deur, and presents a scene of architectural 
loaded teams keeping next the footwalks and | majesty rarely equalled in the world. We must 
the lighter carriages moving more rapidly along | of course pause fora few minutes to admire this 
the centre, while a constant throng of foot pas-|noble building, for what educated mind, even 
sengers crowds the sidewalks. It may convey |amid the hurry of business, can pass those great 
some idea of the throng, to say that the simple} centres of interest of which the world is proud, 
operation of a footman crossing the carriage-way | witkout stopping to pay a respectful tribute of 
is a matter of serious difficulty, afd must be|admiration to the genius whose memory they 
perforned with extreme caution and dexterity. |immortalize. We will, therefore, slowly proceed 
Twelve thousand vehicles pass this bridge per |along the opposite side of the street, keeping as 
day, and the average number of passengers is|far as possible from the church for the advan- 
reckoned at over eighty-five thousand. The occa- | tage of view, and following the curve of the 
sions are indeed very rare when a footman can|footwalk, which gently circles around the 
cross from side to side, without imminent risk |church-yard, enter the street, not very wide 
of life or limb. This is the lowest bridge on| but wonderfully populous, which opens imme- 
the Thames. But we must enter the surging] diately opposite the western end of the church. 
tide of passengers that sweeps across the water,] This is Ludgate Hill. Passing down this 
and press our way through the throng. The|street a few rods, we will turn and look behind 
bridge is paved with stone, and a low uniform|us. What a scene of beauty bursts upon our 
parapet of granite supplies the place of railing | view! The noble western front of St. Paul’s, 
At length we emerge from the crowd, and step|which has been characterized as the finest 
oa the pavements of the city of London. piece of external architecture in existence, 
The city proper is but a small portion of the | stands full before us, nearly closing the opening 
towu, occupying a apace of about two miles] of the street, with its noble culounade sweeping 
square, beyund which limit the Lord Mayor of|round the western entrance, its pillars of the 
Loadvn bas no jurisdiction. An intricate net-| Corinthian and the Composite orders standing 
work of streets now branches off on every hand ; | out in relief from the walls, its numerous orna- 
we will take one leading pretty shortly to the mental niches adorned with statuary, its re- 
left, directly to St. Paul's, thuugh the chief|cessed windows, its classic cornice, its noble 
tide of travel takes a rather more circuitous pediment with a large bas-relief sculpture, and 
route to the same point. Our choice is Cannon | its two exquisite campanile towers rising from 
street, from the fact of its leading directly by| either corner more than a hundred feet “above 
the London Stone, an ancient monument sup-|the square, in a massive pile of most elaborate 
posed to have been set up by Agricola in the| ornament, between which the gorgeous dome is 
centre of the London Forum. It was the legal!seen swelling over the centre of the building, 
central point from which all distances were| while the street around the iron palisade enclos- 
measured, originally perhaps a rough stone set|ing the yard is thronged with thousands of hu- 
epee a man beings, like pigmies around a great colos- 
* I: is 928 feet long and 54 feet wide, the carriage] _ 
way 36 feet, each foot path 9 feet. lt rises 25 feet oo 4 ‘ 
above high water mark. But we are now in one of the great arteries 
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REVIEW. 


Ludgate Hill opens into Fleet The Parks of London are among the most 


street, the focus of London printing houses. ! prominent traits of the city. Many of them are 


Who has not heard of Fleet street? There is 
magic in the very name. What person in the 
glow of youthful fancy has not dwelt in silent 
rapture on the ideal visions which would start 
up to life and action before the mental eye, when 
poring over a thrilling narrative of scenes which 
have transpired in Fleet street and the Strand. 

We areamid the familiar haunts of Dr. John- 


son, of Guldsmith, and of Addison, but have no! 


time at present fur sentimental musing. Fleet 
street opens into the Strand, at a point where it 
is spanued by Temple Bar, an ancient archway, 
now dingy with the lapse of centuries, and long 


hundreds of acres in extent, in some parts laid 
out in pleasure gardens adorned with fountains 
and enlivened with waterfalls, in others partak- 
ing of the wildness of nature, with birds flitting 
from tree to tree, forming charming retreats 
from the clang and clatter of the town, where 
one may rusticate in utter forgetfulness that he 
is in the heart of the world’s great capital. St. 
James’ Park, Green Park and Hyde Park lie in 
one continuous chain, stretching from the 
Abbey to the west, a distance of two and three- 
quarter miles, lacking about one hundred yard:, 
and varying in width from a few rods to about 


a noted locality in the history of London. It is! three-quarters ofa mile. Regent’s Park, about 
an ornamental arch of stone, venerable for its} half a mile to the north, contains four hundred 


antiquity, and carefully preserved asa memento; and three acres. 


of the long ago. 

The Strand is a splendid street of fine build- 
ings and brilliant shops, where the most gor- 
ous wares are exposed to sale, and an in- 
numerable throng of people goes pouring along, 
out of every nation under heaven, Jews and 
proselytrs, strangers of Rome and Athens, and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia beyond’ the Jor- 
dan. Two churches stand in the middle of the 
street, which widens and circles rouad them, 
leaving a carriage way on either hand. At the 
western end of the Strand is Charing Oeoss, 
one of the most important centres of London 
On our right is Trafalgar Square, adorned with 
twoclegant fouvtaias, with large basins of water 
Here is a monument to Nelson, a solitary col- 
uwn rising to a great height, with a colossal fig- 
ure of the Admiral on the summit. The square 
is encircled by palaces. 

Thus far our course has been nearly westward, 
at a short distance from the banks of the 
Thames, of whose waters we have occasionally 
caught a glimpse, as we crossed a street leading 
down to some famous bridge. The river here 
makes a sudden curve, and we will still follow 
up the stream to another famous locality. Pass- 
ing Whitehall on our left, we see before us on 
the right two time-worn towers, lifting high 
their hoary heads from a grove of shady trees. 
We soon detect them to be the towers of West- 
minster Abbey. The cloisters of this venerab!e 
building are a series of long arched walks, built 
by Kdward the Confessor, and presenting, of 
course, a very ancient appearance. Many monu- 
ments adorn the walls, of those who lie buried 
beneath the flags that pave these gloomy halls. 
Some of the old Abbots whose memorials still 
remain, died more than six hundred years ago. 

\eturning to the street, we admire the Gothic 
grandeur and the lofty towers of the Houses of 
Parliament which stand full before us, and then 
retracing our steps a short distance, turn to the 
left through an archway leading under the 
Horseguards, and enter St. James’ Park. Here 
a new feature of London life opens before us. 


These, together with the 
Parks of Primrose Hill, Victoria, Belsize, Ken- 
sinogton, Kilburn, Holland and Battersea, and 
the wonderful gardens of Kew, and many beau- 
tiful squares throughout the city, may give 


{some idea of the amount of commons in Lon- 


don. 
(To be continued.) 


sgetsieediaililapéraninen 
For Friends’ Review. 
Having noticed in No. 35 of Friends’ Review 


;@ narrative of the death of a poor native in In- 


dia, it has occurred to me that the following 
lines descriptive of the same event may be ac- 
ceptable to yourreaders. They are not original, 
nor very new; but are, | believe, little known. 
S. 
A WORD IN SEASON. 


“The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin,’ 
1 Joun i. 7. 


“In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness ‘uf sins, according to the riches of His grace.” ~ Lpngsians, 
ld. 

“Tn the calm evening of a sultry day, 

A toil-wora missionary, deep in thought, 
With patient step pursued his onward way 

To the dear home bis heart so fondly sought. 
Oa the soft balmy air there rose no sound, 
And yet he paused ; for on the dewy ground 

A travel-worn and feeble native lay, 
Whose haggard frame and quickly-heaving breath 
Foretold too truly the approach of death. 


“The gentle minister, with looks of love, 
Bent in much kindness o'er the dying man, 
And strove to lead his wardering thoughts above, 
Ere death foréver closed life’s little span. 
‘What is thy hope,’ he asked in mildest tone 
‘When thou shalt enter on a world unknown ? 
Ob, will it faithful in the trial prove?’ 
A bright gleam lighted up the balf-closed eye, 
And murmuring accents gave this sweet reply : 


“*The blood of Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, 
Cleanses from every sin !'—The life-blood rushed 
From the warm beating heart—the faltering tongue 
In death’s long silence was that moment hushed. 
Tue missiovary paused in solemn awe, 
And as he gazed a folded paper saw, 
Which io that hand, so lifeless now, was 
crushed ; 
And found a single tattered leaf which bore 
The precious verse those lips could breathe no 
more! 
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“ Ah! that had led the weary soul to Him turned; of the fields where, as a child, he used 
Who is the trembling sinner’s perfect rest > 


ach on ; cee o frolic amidst a wilderness of flowers, bit 
nd when all earthly bopes were faint «od din, . i wi . > . 

aay aah an ; are now covered with grim factories and 
Had filled with rich abiding peace his breast. which . : 


The wan of God his lonely path pursued stark brick walls. He must have mournful 
With feelings of adoring gratitude ; thoughts indeed when he reviews the history 
And oft iu notes of praise his joy expressed 


of changes in the fellowships of spirit. “ Joseph 
is not—Simeon is not’’—and death is about to 
“take Benjamin away.” “ Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth.” ‘* Demas hath forsaken me.” Man 
dies—God lives. Man forgets to love; but 
whom God loveth, He loveth to the end. Man 
changes, but God is‘ the same yesterday and to- 
day und forever ;” so that, amidst weakness and 
weariness, amidst farewells and mournings, he 
can lift his dim eye, and clasp his trembling 
fingers, and say: * Thou, Lord, in the begin- 
ning, didst lay the foundations of the earth; 
they shall perish, but thou remainest ; they all 
shall wax old as a garment; as a vesture thou 
shalt change them and they shall be changed ; 
but thou urt the same, and thy years shall have 
no end.— Charles Stanford.” 










































That one pure ray of truth, in mercy given, 
Had guided that poor wanderer sale to Heaven.” 


08 = 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE BREVITY OF LIFE. 
(From the Spanish.) 


Where, gentle Spring, are all thy brilliant flowers? 
Thy golden fruits, say, ardent Summer, where? 
What baud bas robbed the favored autumn bowers 
Of gifts so fair ? 


Gone are they with their varied beauty, hiding 
In nothing’s deep abyss their wealta and sheen, 
The seusons and their dearest tributes gliding 
Almost unseen. 


The tender bud, witb morn’s first light appearing, 
The midday sun shall greet a rose tull blown, 
In his ficet course; but when tbe night is nearing, 
So soon ‘tis flown. 


inennnitliinimonsins 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InteLiicenck.—Telegraphic advices from 
Europe are to the 4th inst., and those by steamer to 
the 25th ult. 


The day for the meeting of the Conference in Lon- 
don bas been changed to the 7th inst. Great Brite 
ain, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Italy and 
Belgium, and the King of Holland as Grand Duke 
of Luxemburg, are to be represented in the Confer- 
ence. Lord Stanley, tbe British Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, who willrepresent Great Britain, will probably 
preside. Both he and the French Foreign Secretary 
have officially expressed in their respective legisla- 
tive assemblies, an expectation that the question res- 
pecting Luxemourg will be satisfactorily settled, and 
peace be preserved. The Paris Moniteur officially 
announved that orders bave been issued to stop the 
recent military preparations throughout France. The 
King of Prussia, iu his speech opeaing the Prussian 
Diet on the 29th ult, was silent on tue question of 
Luxemburg, which fact caused some uneasiness in 
Paris; but Couot Bismarck afterwards aunounced ia 
the Diet that the government had accepted the propo- 
sition for the neutralization of Luxemburg. 

Saxouy approves the new Constitution for the 
Nortb German Confederation. 

A treaty of aliance has been concluded between 
Prussia and the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 

Great Baitais.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 2d inst., a division took place ou an amendment 
to the Retorm bill, on which the government was de- 
feated by a majority of 81 votes in favor of the Lib. 
eral party. Tue government, it was subsequently 
stated, accepted the amendment thus carried. 

The question of the right of the people to meet in 
Hyde Park, in Loudon, for the discussivn of political 
subjects, was tested practically ou the 19th ult., by 
a meeiing called by the “ Workingmen’s Rights As- 
sociation,” the members of which are all members 
of the Relorm League, the question discussed being 
the government reform bill. No attempt was made 
to interfere by the police, although a strong body 
was keptin reserve for any emergeucy, and the pro- 
ceedings were orderly nnd peuceable. Another 
meeting was proposed at the same place on the 6th 
inst. The government at first determined to insist 
on its prohibition, and the Home Office issued a 


How quickly glides the life-time of the flower! 
The longest season, how with fleetness rife! 
Such is, O! youth, the flight of beauty’s dower ;— 
Such is thy hfe! 

Haverford College, 1867. C. E. P. 


——_-_ + —2e- 


MY NEED MY ONLY CLAIM. 
BY SARAH F. HERBERT. 

A day of anguish, grief and fear— 
My husband far away ! 

They ask, “ What shall we telegraph? 
Tell us what word to say.” 

“ J need thee,” whispered my pale lips; 
“ Say but these words alone ; 

On swiftest wings of loving haste 
My need will bring him home.” 

A day of anguish, grief and fear— 
My Saviour far away |! 

“What prayer, woat message for the throne?” 
The guardian angels say. 


“Dare not to pray,” the tempter cried, 
‘“ God knows the heart of sin, 

And sees nor love, nor hope, nor faith, 
Nor penitence witbia.”’ 


I cried, my heart with anguish rent— 
My cold, bard heart of stone— 
“ I need Thee, Lord!” The angels bore 
My message to the throne. 
On swiftest wings of joyful haste 
My God, my Saviour came, 
Enfolding me with deathless love— 
My need my only claim. 


— + 28m - _ 


I see some of you grey, and drooping with 
years. An old wan must feel pensively when 
he thinks of the many changes, even in the 
outward world, which he has witnessed since 
his youth. He must feel a stir of tender sor 
row even when he thinks of the alterations io 
the country: of the old roads that have been 
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warning against the meeting; but a later dispatch 
announced that government had concluded not to in- 
terfere, but was takingspecial precautions against any 
possible riotous acts. The meeting was duly beld, 
and was attended by vast crowds, though but few 
speakers. There were no riotous demonstrations, 
and the services of the police were not required. 
None of the spevial policemen who had been sworn 
in for the occxsion were present. The meeting was 
of short duration, and the people dispersed without 
disorder. 

A great Reform demonstration took place at Bir- 
mingham on the 22d ult., in which from 50,060 to 
100,000 persons were said to have participated. 
John Bright made a speech, denouncing the gov- 
ernment vill as a fraud, tending rather to restrain 
than to extend the franchise. A similar demonstra- 
tion took place at Leeds the next day. 


Austratia.—An international exhibition has re- 
cently been held in Melbourne, for exhibiting the 
products of the different Australian colonies. It 
was very successful, having nearly 300,000 visitors, 
and the receipts tor admission being £9,600; and 
is said to have shown the existence of a high de- 
gree of manufacturing skill. It is proposed to form 
a museum of industry and art of such articles as 
the owners may see fit to deposit permanently. 

he Governor of New Zealand recently made a 
tour through the Middle Island, in the 
which a petition was presented to him by the in- 
habitants of the town of Dunedin, asking him to 
endeavor to obtain a separation, as regards govern- 
ment, of the two islands divided by Cook’s Strait, 
on the ground that on account of the large native 
population of the North Islaud, it requires different 
legislation from the Middle Island; that the late war 
with the aatives, thouzh coafined to the North Is- 
land, cost the whole colony a large sum; and that 
while willing to pay a fair proportion of the debt 
incurred for that war, they think future legislation 
and action relative to the natives should be left en- 
tirely to the people of the North Island. 


Japan.—The government invited all the foreign 
Ministers accredited to it to meet the Tycvon at 
Osaka, about the end of last month. 
the results of the meeting can be received for some 
time. 

After the Japanese new year, the 5th of Second 
month, next year, all officials of the empire will be 
required 1o appear in European costume. 


Sovrn America.—The Congress of Peru, on the 
2d ult., adopted an article in the Constitution de- 
claring the Roman Ca‘holic religion to be the re- 
ligion of the State, and as such to be protected and 
maiutaiaed by the State; that the State could not 
recognize any other religion; and that public wor- 
ship by any other sect or denomination should not 
be allowed or practiced in the republic. The last 
clause had been opposed by five-eighths of the mem- 
bers, but by the influence of the clergy and the 
government it was fiaal!ly passed by a majority of 
ubree. Great rejoicings among the populace fol- 
lowed. As two foreign Protestant churches and a 
Jewish synagogue exist in Lima, and cannot be sup- 
pressed with impunity, a compromise has been at- 
tempted, by introdacivg in Cougress a bill declaring 
that uny person may exercise whatever form of re- 
ligion be may choo:e, provided he does so in a pri- 
vate building erected upon private property. This 
bill was referred to a committee by a vote of 63 to 7, 
and it was thought certain to pass. 

The Emperor of Brazit signed, on the 8th ult., a 
decr:@ ABCLISHING SLAVERY throughout tbe empire, 
to take full effect in twenty years. Every child 
burn after the day uf signature is absolutely free. 


course of 


No account of 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


CentraL America.—In Guatemala peace is said to 
be thoroughly established, and the country is pro- 
gressing. A fine new iron wharf is about to be 
erected at the port of San José, and a bank to be 
established in Guatemala city. The cholera is said 
to have appeared in the principal cities of Nicaragua, 
and in some to be very severe. 

Mextco.—A report has been received via New Or- 
leans chat a battle had been fought near Queretaro, 
re-ulting in a defeat of the Imperialists, Miramon, 
their commander, being killed. The city was after- 
wards occupied by the Liberals, but Maximilian was 
not found, and was supposed to have escaped se- 
cretly. It is also reported that tne Liberal General 
Diaz has defeated Marquez, and that he occupies 
part of the city of Mexico. 


Domestic.—Judge Underwood, of the United States 
District Court, held in Richmond, Va., has issued a 
writ of habeas corpus for Jefferson Davis, to be re- 
turned at the present term of that Court on the 13th 
inst. The military commander at Fortress Monroe, 
in whose custody the prisoner now is, has been in- 
structed by the government to obey the writ when 
presented, and deliver him to the officer designated 
by the Court. Davis has been in confinement nearly 
two years, having arrived at the Fortress Fifih month 
22d, 1865, His imprisonment at first waa rigorous, 
but during the last year has been gradually relaxed, 
uotil he was allowed many privileges. 

The argumentin the United States Supreme Court, 
on the motion to dismiss the injunctions asked for 
oy Georgia and Mississipp', to prevent the execution 
of the Reconstruction bill, was continued on the 3d 
inst. by R. J. Walker, counsel for Mississippi, and 
concluded on the 6th by Attorney General Stans- 
berry. The decision of the Court bad not been pub- 
lished when this summary was prepared. 

The monthly statement of the public debt, from 
lst inst. shows the amount bearing coin interest to 
be $1,541,203,341,80: bearing curreocy interest, 
$697,115,710; matured debt not presented for pay- 
ment, $11,932,540.32: bearing no interest, $418,623,- 
506, 46; total $2,668,875,098,58; amount in Treas- 
ury, 3148,089,002,33; making the amount of deb’, less 
cash in Treasury, $2,5 This is an ne 
crease of actual debt of $5,161,724,35, but a decrease 
of the excess of debt over cash balance, of $2,641,- 
974,19, as compared with the last monthly report 

General Ord has instructed Gov. Murphy to notify 
the members of the Provisional Legislature of Arkan- 
sas, lately in session, that their reconvening is in- 
compatible with the act of Congress “to provide a 
more eflicient government for the rebel States,” and 
that they, therefore, will not reassemble, as may 
have been appointed by them. The Governor, ia 
agreement with these instructions, has, by procla- 
mation, decl«red the Legislature dissolved, and that 
any reassembling thereof will be a violation of the 
reconstruction act of Congress. 

The United States Supreme Court has decided that 
the lands of the Shawnee, Miami and Wea tribes of 
Indians in Kansas, cannot be taxed by the authori- 
ties of that State, as these Indians are, by treaty, 
under the protection of the United States govern- 
ment, and still preserve their tribal organization, 

Tbe Secretary uf the Treasury has issued a notice 
that U. S. bonds payable to bearer, coupons, and 
Treasury notes issued and remuining in blank, will 
be psid to the person presenting them, in pursuance 
of the regulations of the Department, and no atten- 
tion will be paid to caveats for preventing such pay- 
ment ; consequeatly, if such bonds, &c., have been 
lost or stolen, the government cannot undertake to 
protect the owners from the consequences of their 
own fault or misfortune. 


»20,786,096,25. 





